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THE POWER OF MUSIC, 


Infinite toil would not enable you to 
sweep away a mist: but by ascending a 
litle, you may often overlook it alto- 
gether. So it is with our moral improve- 
ment, — we wrestle fiercely with a vicious 
habit, which could have no hold upon 
us if we ascended into a higher moral 
aimosphere. HELps. 


For Every Other Sunday. 

WATCHING THE PARADE. 

BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 

VERY spring and autumn for many 

k years I have been watching the 
parade. I donot mean a parade of 

soldiers, or of civic orders, or even of a 
menagerie; but one of far more interest to 
me,—the procession of the army in feath- 
ers. All of my readers are aware, I sup- 
pose, that many of the birds migrate to the 
North in the spring and back to the South 
in the autumn. 

A wonderful parade it is, this army in 
bright array ; and every time I witness the 
procession I learn soniething new. The 
past spring has not been an exception, 
although when the pageant began I won- 
dered if I should see any new birds or hear 
any new songs, and even felt a little doubt- 
ful about it. 

For the first time in my life I saw 
that little darling in plumes, the blue- 
winged warbler, which carries about a 
scientific name big enough to break its 
dainty back. Just think of calling a bird 
Helminthophila pinus! But I suspect that 
it happily does not know its own name, 
aud like some of my readers, wouldn't be 
able to pronounce it if it did. 

I knew this bird by the bright olive green 
of its back, the pale blue of its wings, the 
pure yellow of its under parts, and the 
narrow black line running back through its 
eye. It seemed to be quite wary, yet I got 
near enough to see it catch insects on the 
wing like a wood-pewee, as well as pick 
them from the leaves of the trees. 

The bird student must sometimes let 
problems go unsolved. For nearly, perhaps 
quite, a week three or four large heavy- 
billed birds flitted about in several tall 
tree-tops of the woods, but they were so 
far up that, try as I would, I could not 
identify them, not even with my opera- 
glass. In my small collection of mounted 
birds I have a female evening grossbeak ; 
and the tree-top flitters looked more like 
it than any other bird. If they were 
evening grossbeaks, it was a rare find; for 
those birds are unknown in this part of 
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For Every Other Sunday 
A MISSIONARY DOLLAR. 
BY HELEN T. WILDER. 
ARL came home from Sunday School, -his 
& little round face alight with enthusiasm. 
“Oh, mamma,” he cried, “can I do what 
they are all going to do in our class, can 1?” 

“ Well, that depends,” said Mrs. Marr, smiling, as 
she looked up from the big hole in the knee of a 
long stocking she was mending. 

“ We are all going to earn a dollar to send to the 
Fresh Air Funders, and we ’ve got to earn it honest 
and truly, and have it our very own; and we all 
want to try and send thirty dollars, for there’s 
twenty-nine of us, and Miss Hall said she ’d give a 
dollar, too. Say, can I mamma ?” 

“Why, of course, Carl. I should be very glad to 
have you give a dollar you have earned of your 
very own, as you say, for that is the true way to 
give, The pennies we get out of pa’s pocket for 
Sunday School are put down to pa’s credit, I think, 
when boys have banks with pennies in them. Now 
hew do you propose earning your dollar? How 
long a time is given you?” 

“Miss Hall said we’d have about six weeks to 
earn it in. I don’t know how I can earn any, 
though,” he added, dejectedly, his bright face 
clouding. 

“Why, I thought you were all alive and full of 
the idea when you came in?” 

“‘T was when we were talking it over all together, 
and the boys were saying what they were yoing to 
do. Jimmie’s father keeps a store, and he can earn 
it there; and Ben’s mother makes dresses, and she 
has lots of errands; and Frank helps carry bills; 
but I don’t have any of those ways to earn any- 
thing.” 

“Why can’t I pay you for my errands ? 
more than perhaps you think.” 

“ But I could n’t earn a dollar in six weeks doing 
your errands,’ Carl answered scornfully, blowing 
on the window, and rubbing his finger over the 
steamy place. 

“Now, Carl,” said mother, “don’t get discouraged 
at the start. Every little helps. Perhaps you will 
not be able to earn your pennies doing the same 
thing all the time. I will agree to give you employ- 
ment for a part of it, and besides, papa and I will 
pay you for one or two things which we want very 
much ;” and Mrs. Marr took hold of the fat hand, 
and drew it down, looking at it carefully. Carl 
endeavored to pull it away, but mother held on 
firmly. 

“J know they are dirty,” said Carl, blushing, 
holding up the other and displaying ten nails in 
deep mourning, “and I can’t get that wheel grease 
off.” 

“And what about this?” continued mother, put- 
ting her other hand on her boy’s head. 

“Why mamma! I’ve just come in from school; 
of course its tousled, and my hands dirty !” 

““T seems to me, it does not look any worse than 
it did at dinner, this noon, nor these hands and 
nails much more black.” 

Carl hung his head. He remembered he had 
come running in from the garden, and had sat right 
down to dinner, because he was in a hurry to get 
away again; although he usually made a pretense 
of washing and combing. 

“ Well, my boy, if you are in earnest about earn- 
ing your dollar,” said mother, “I will tell you how 
you can begin. I will give you five cents a week 
if you will come to the table each meal with your 
face, hands, and nails clean, and your hair brushed. 
Perhaps it is not just the thing to pay a boy for 
what he onght to do anyway, but we’ll try it for 
the sake of the dollar. Then I will give you a 
penny for each errand I have down town, and I 
have more than you think for. Then papa will pay 
you a penny each day if you will take the morning 
Journal to Aunt Julia as you go to school in the 
afternoon. I think you will find that your dollar 
will grow quite fast. Now go and ask Emma for 


I have 


some Indian meal-and soap, and begin the agree- 
ment this minute on those hands.” 

Carl was delighted with mother’s projects. 
Mother always knew what to do, somehow, he 
thought; and those were such easy things to do. 
And he did very well for a little fellow, you may 
believe. There were days when he would forget 
either face, hands, or hair; and his mouth would 
droop a little when the week’s account would be 
balanced, sitting on papa’s knee, and there would 
be one cent or one half not to his credit. Then 
some days, he would race away after dinner with- 
out Aunt Julia’s paper. Sometimes he would have 
time to run back for it. At others he would 
realize he had lost the penny. He usually did 
mother’s errands willingly; but when he was 
tempted to refuse she never urged him, and the 
penny was not his. The Wednesday before the 
last Saturday came around. Carl sat by the bright 
evening lamp with his pile of coins on the table in 


“GOOD MORNING!” 


front of him, and his written account in his hand. 
Here was twenty-three cents for “keeping tidy” 
money, and he counted and put it carefully in one 
pile by itself. “’T will be twenty-six cents by 
Saturday if I don’t forget,” he said, counting ahead, 
“but I’ve lost four cents by forgetting things. 
Twenty-five cents for Aunt Julia’s paper ’T will 
be twenty-eight on Saturday. Wish I’d remem- 
bered those two times I didn’t,” he added, as he 
put the two dimes and five pennies in another pile. 
“And all these pennies for errands. ‘Twenty-five, 
twenty-eight, nine, thirty, thirty-three cents. Oh, 
dear, mamma! that’s only eighty-seven cents with 
every thing counted sure to Saturday, except your 
errands. I don’t see how I’m going to get it,” and 
Carl’s blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Come, don’t get blue at this late day, little boy ; 
you have done finely, and there may be extra things 
for you to do these three days. You are dis- 
couraged too easily for a boy who worked so well, 
and who has begun to have clean hands always and 
face and well brushed hair, because he likes it best 
himself.” 

Carl’s smile was faint, but he felt there was 
truth in mother’s hopefulness; so he piled up his 
pennies and put them back in the box, just as Aunt 
Julia came in. 

“Tam going to Holden to-morrow to spend the 
rest of the week,” she announced, after her greet- 
ing. Poor Carl’s face fell. Three pennies less 
than he hoped! “So I won’t trouble Carl for the 
paper until next week sometime; but I have not 
paid the postman at all yet,” she said, smiling; 
“and as he has not sent in his bill, I’ll give him 
what I think is a fair price for his services;” and 
Aunt Julia laid a shining quarter on the table, and 


bent and kissed her little nephew. Our little boy’s 
lip trembled at the unexpected turn of affairs, and 


he could hardly say “Thank you” to Aunt Juha, — 


with mamma and papa looking at him; but was he 
not proud. to present his dollar the next Sunday- 
School meeting, and to be able to say that he had 
honestly earned every penny of it 2 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLORAL CHOICES. 


BY MARY L. WYATT. 
First CuHILp. 


I woucp like to be a buttercup, 
Growing in a sunny place, 

Catching all the golden sunshine, 
With a sweet and loving grace; 

I would make the world more happy, 
With the sunshine in my face. 


SEconpD CHILD. 
I would like to be a blossom 
Of the sweet anemone, 
Growing in the shady places, 
Where no eye but God’s can see. 
I would thank my kind creator 
For his loving care for me. 


Tuirp Cui. 
I would like to be a daisy, 
Allin white and vellow dressed, 
Blooming in the pleasant meadows, 
Where the sparrow builds her nest ; 
For you know the pure and humble 
Were the ones that Jesus blessed. 


Fourtu Crip. 
I think 7 would be a violet 
Blooming in the summer air, 
Lifting up my eyes to heaven, 
Like a little child at prayer. 
If I’m always good and patient, 
God will love me anywhere. 


Firta CHixp. 
I would like to be a pansy, 
Dressed in colors bright and gay, 
I would then grow sweet and thoughtful, — 
“ Pansies are for thought,” they say ; 
That would make me more like Jesus, 
Growing better every da~ 


Sixru Cup. 
I think J would be a lily, 
White and pure, and kissed with dew, 
And you know the blessed Saviour 
Loved and spoke of lilies, too. 
He’s the Lily of the Valley ; 
May I be as pure and true. 


SEVENTH CHILD. 
Iam sure if J were choosing 
That a rose my choice would be, 
For it is so sweet and noble, 
And so very fair to see. 
Jesus is the Rose of Sharon ; 
Jesus, I would be like thee. 


A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
HOW BESS SAVED THE CREW. 


BY A. J. RIPLEY. 
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ALrcE was to go to the seashore that summeras __ 
she usually did, and at the last of May, when the 
packing was done, there couldn’t have been a_ 
Mrs. Radly thought so as her — 


happier little girl. 


' 
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eaperings, breaking it in hundreds 
of little pieces. It drew a cloud 
over her happiness for a while, but 
was soon lifted, for she could n’t be 
sad very long at a time. 

At last the family started, and 
arrived safely at the beach. It was 
a warm day, and Alice’s big brother, 
Henry, took her out in the big boat 
to get her out of the way. Henry 
thought he would like to fish for a 
while, so they drew near a large fish- 
ing-boat, in which sat an old fislicr- 
man and a little girl. 

The man looked up as they hailed 
him, and called out, “ Halloa! goin’ 
to fish? There haint many here 
to-day.” 

Henry looked disappointed, but 
replied, “ We have just come from 
the city, and I am taking care of my 
sister while they are unpacking,” 
pointing to the house, for they 
weren’t very far out; “may we 
wateh you?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I hev 
any objections,’ and the old man 
resumed his former position. 

Alice and the little girl, mean- 
while, were gazing at each other 
with curiosity written all over their 
faces. Finally Alice crept up to her 
brother and said, “Henry, what’s 
that girl’s name?” 

Henry replied, “I don’t exactly 
know, Alice, but I’ll ask ‘Tom;” 
for the old man had told him that 
that was his name, and that every. 
body called him that. So Henry 
addressed the old man by sayiny. 
“Could you tell us what that little 
girl’s name is?” 

The old man looked up and sur- 
veyed his little granddaughter with 
great pride, “ Her name’s Bess, and 
she’s a mighty good gal. You can’t 
find many of them nowadays, I 
reckon, though.” 
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eyes lighting up, and her cheeks 
glowing at the thought. 

“But you are so small, and be- 
sides ” — began her mother, doubt- 
fully. 

“No ‘besides’ about it!” ex- 
claimed Bess, running to the closet 
and bundling a large shawl around 
her head and shoulders, “ Don’t you 
see, Ill put this shawl round me and 
put on my rubbers.” As she talked 
she went on with her preparations 
for going out into the storm. 

Her mother kissed her and said, 
“My brave little girl! be careful 
about the rocks.” 

All this had taken but a few 
minutes, and Bess was soon strug- 
gling against the wind. What she 
suffered nobody could ever know, 
for she often fell, stunned and 
bruised, against the rocks, Now 
she came to the little foot-bridge 
with one rail. Carefully she felt her 


way, and clung, trembling, to the 
frail support. The water dashed 
in her face, but she kept bravely 
on until she came to the light-lhouse. 
She knocked, and her father opened 
the door, immediately throwing a 
strong light over her. 

He cried out as he saw her, with 
her hair tossed about her face and 
the wind almost blowing her away ; 
but he drew her in, and said, “A 
ship is wrecked on yonder reef. 
The pilot was struck by a timber 
and killed. The others lost their 
heads and steered the ship straight 
for the reef. We must have some 


one to watch the light while we 


send out a rope.” 


“J will, father,” and Bess threw 


off her shawl and ran up the wind- 
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ing stairs. 

All night she watched and tended 
the light, and by morning all the 
crew had been rescued, down to 


Bess sat with downcast eyes and 
burning cheeks, for it was rather embarrassing to 
be praised so before strangers. 

«Yes, my sister wished to get acquainted with 
her,” replied Henry, wishing to make her feel at 
ease. 

“Dew you live in the little yaller house? I 
reckon it’s a purty good one. I live in that red 
house along the beach a. leettle ways. Mighty 
good house, that am.” 

“Oh, you live quite near, don’t you?” cried 


_ Alice; “I’m so glad, for I have no one to play 


with.” 

“Perhaps she does not care for you to play with 
her,” said Henry, not knowing what to say. 

Alice looked ready to cry, but the other child 
spoke now. 

“I'd love to have her play with me,” said she, 
trying not to let her voice tremble, “but I can’t 
play all the time.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “I reckon we could 
spare her purty of’en if she could have a playmate.” 

“Then you must come and see me this evening,” 
cried Alice, excitedly. 

The old man smiled at her eagerness, and Henry 
said, “ Why, my little sister, I guess we must wait 
until later, for you are tired and cannot sit up very 
late. 

Alice looked crestfallen, but comforted herself 
by telling Bess that she should come and see her 
tiny baby brother, there she should. Henry and 
Tom Hallet went on fishing and talking, while Bess 


and Alice almost fell into the water trying to tell 


secrets. 
At last they started home, and Alice told Henry 


so much about what she and Bess were going to 


do, that he said, “‘ Alice, I have had quite enough 
of Bess, Bess, Bess, so have pity upon me and 
stop,” and then felt sorry after he had said it. 

At last they reached the shore, and every member 
in the family had to be told of Tom Hallet and his 
little granddaughter, Bess. 

Three weeks passed by, and Alice and Bess 
became closer friends than ever, while their baby 
brother and sister played together very contentedly. 

The rocks on which Bess’s father’s lighthouse 
stood were jagged and slippery, and the children 
were never allowed to even walk on the foot-bridge 
without some older person with them. Bess and 
Alice often went to the top of the great lighthouse 
with the younger Mr. Hallet, and would sit there 
watching the little boats and yachts speed by. 

One night it was very stormy, and Alice and Bess 
had not seen each other for one long day. At 
night Tom Hallet and his son went out to the light- 
house with the lantern. Suddenly a shout came 
from the bridge. Mrs. Hallet lay on the bed 
beside her baby’s crib. She was a cripple, and 
had never walked since that fatal day that she 
slipped on the rocks and broke her hip. 

She sat up now, crying, “ Oh, Bess, dear, some- 
thing has happened to your father or grandfather ! 
See if you can see the light.” 

Bess looked, but saw nothing but the light of the 
great lamp, slowly revolving. “The light is still 
burning, mother, dear,” she said, in a voice not 
like her own sweet one, and speaking of the great 
lantern, not the small one. 

“Oh that I was well, that I might go to them,” 
groaned Mrs. Hallet. 

“Let me go, mother,” cried Bess, eagerly, her 


the great St. Bernard dog. When 
Mr. Hallet went up with his father to put out the 
light, little Bess lay asleep with her hand on the 
franie-work of the lamp 
So Bess saved the crew; and when Alice went 
back to the city she told the other children all 
about her, and many times when Bess went to visit 
her they would talk about that and the many other 
things they used to do the summer Bess saved the 


crew. 


WHAT CAN I DO TO-DAY? 


“ Wnuar can I do to-day ? 

Not praise to win or glory to attain ; 
Not gold, or ease, or power, or love to gain, 
Or pleasure gay ; 

But to impart 

Joy to some stricken heart, — 

To send a heaven-born ray 

Of hope, some sad, despairing 

Soul to cheer, 

To lift some weighing doubt, 

Make truth more clear, 

Dispel some dwarfish fear, 

To lull some pain, 

Bring to the feld again 

Some lamb astray ; 

To brighten life for some one, 

Now and here, — 


This let me do to-day.” SELECTED. 


Poetry is truth dwelling in beauty. GIuFILLAN. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


Early in the days of youth 

Let us learn this golden 
truyh, = 

God is Love, and they who 


love 
Ohildren are of God above. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TROUBLES OF A LITTLE LAKE. 


BY CHARLES U. SINNETT. 


THINK I was badly enough treated before,” 

said the little lake. “The hills have always 

been quite high around me and hid my beauty 
from a great many. people; but now,” and she 
gave such a shiver of discontent that all her bright 
face was ruffled and looked quite dark, “those 
saucy trees are beginning to grow on my north 
shore! There’s pine, fir, maple, and I don’t know 
how many other kinds. All selfishly crowding in 
together, I suppose, so that if one dies out there'll 
be a half dozen others to take its place, and some 
of them grow so fast, too! Ina little while nobody 
can get a glimpse of my beauty from any of the 
roads. 

“T just hate those evergreens,— they ’re so 
dark!” the little lake went on in her most severe 
tone; “and the maples look so gawky when their 
leaves fall off.” 

And she raced up on the shore as far as she could. 
She seemed ready to tear up all the trees by the 
roots. When she found that she could only dash 
a little spray at them she gave a sound which 
seemed like a deep hiss of contempt. 

The trees nodded their heads quietly in the 
breeze, as if to say, “ Thank you for moistening up 
our roots a bit. It’s very kind of you when there 
hasn’t been any rain for nearly a week. We were 
feeling pretty thirsty.” 

And all the boughs murmured and sang in a very 
pleasant thankful way. 

Deeper, deeper, their roots crept down into the 
earth. Higher, higher, they reached up toward the 
friendly sun. The more the little lake fretted the 
faster they seemed to grow. 

She really thought that she was like a pretty 
present that has been pushed aside by some saucy 
boy or girl. Only now and then did a person come 
to glance at her, she felt. And they always looked 
at the north shore, as though judging that she was 
very dark and homely, the trees cast out such long 
shadows upon her face from that quarter. 

But one day she grew very still and white with 
surprise. ‘Two men came hurrying down to her 
and glanced at her with such delight. 

“Why, I should never have thought that so 
pretty a resting-place was near,” said one of them. 
“And I’ve been so tired several times when I was 
passing here.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the other, “I knew there 
must be a nice piece of water down here. The 
trees never grow so finely as those unless they 
have a good friend like the lake, or a stream that 
goes leaping into one. The happy treetops have 
guided me to the water so after that I knew that I 
could not be at all deceived here.” 

“Well, that is something I shall never forget,” 
was answered gratefully. ‘And I’m sure I shall 
always remember this beautiful water.” 

The man spoke in such a pleasant tone, and 
looked out so admiringly on the little lake, that 
her voice seemed full of joy, too, as she tripped up 
and down on the shore in little waves. 

When at last the two men rode away they both 
said, “ We’ll tell all the people we can about this 


beautiful place. Anybody can find it easily, with 
those trees to point the way.” 

“T never thought of those selfish things being a 
help,” whispered the little lake to herself. And 
she actually smiled as she looked up at the ever- 
greens. 

It seemed to her that the travellers meant every 
word which they had said about praising her, such 
nice people came every now and then to rest beside 
her. 

Among them there came one day two ladies 
who stood looking at the water in a very admiring 
manner, i 

“Tt seems to me that I’ve seen their faces before,” 
thought the little lake. ‘‘ And I’ve been so happy 
lately, I do hope they won’t feel how I’m not so 
nice-looking as I used to be. I shall just feel like 
dashing at those trees with all my strength if they 
do.” 

Before she had time to think anything more like 
that, one of the ladies said, ‘‘I used to say this was 
the loneliest place in the State. But now it has 
improved so that I cannot think of another such 
charming spot anywhere.” 

“Yes, it has changed a great deal since we used 
to come here together and play,” said her friend. 
“The grass is much finer since those trees grew up 
and shut off the cold winds. And just see how 
many flowers are along the shore there! That 
shows what the evergreens’ shelter can do, The 
lake looks so much prettier, too, framed in with 
their dark background. There! The water sparkles 
as though it knew how we admired it.” 

“Tt does, indeed. It makes me smile, too, to 
think how the cares and disappointments which 
seemed to be crowding out all my joy and sunshine 
when I was a girl and came here have helped me 
more than anything else. I wonder if the lake 
ever thinks of that!” 

“Of course it does. Just see how the waves 
come laughing up on the shore, as if saying, ‘Tell 
my story to the children!’ ” 
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HOW NETTI£ HELPED. 


BY EMMA W. BUMSTEAD. 


T bid fair to be a hard day for poor Mrs. Lane; 
| what with an unusually large washing, bread 
to bake, two children down with the measles, 
and baby Fred still fretful with his new teeth; and 
now Mrs. Ellis had just sent word that her waist 
must be finished and returned by night. The wash- 
ing was put one side, and bread left to “bake 
itself” as ten-year-old Nettie said, and after seeing 
that the two invalids were supplied with toys, and 
putting baby on the floor, she took up the waist 
with a sigh, which attracted Nettie’s attention. 

“Poor mamma,” she thought, “I wonder what I 
can do to help her.” 

She was at the point of asking when she remem- 
bered that her Sabbath-school teacher had told 
them to use their eyes, and instead of always ask- 
ing what to do, to look and see what needed to be 
done, and do the first thing. There seemed so 
many first things that Nettie was somewhat puzzled; 
but just then Freddy, growing tired of the silver 
spoon he had been playing with, began to cry. See- 
ing her mother lay aside her sewing, Nettie sprang 
up. saying, “I’ll amuse him, mother. Does v’t 
Freddy want to play horse with sister Nettie ?” 

In a few moments he was romping and laughing, 
and soon forgot that he ever had any teeth to cry 
over. Then putting him in the big rocking-chair, 
she told him stories till he fell asleep. 

“Don’t you want me to thread your needles, 
mother ?”’ asked Nettie. 

“Yes, dear, it will help me very much. Why, 
is Freddy asleep?” she asked, glancing toward 
him. “Iam so glad. Poor little fellow, he’s hay- 
ing a hard time with his teeth.” 
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“Mother,” cried a voice from the next room, 
“T’m awful thirsty and tired.” : 

“Nettie will get you some water. 
be patient a little longer.” 

“T?’ve been patient for ever so long, and I can’t 
try any longer.” 

“Here’s the water,’ said Nettie. 
and Johnny want me to sing to you?” 

“T don’t care,” replied Fanny, rather ungraciously, 

But Nettie, taking no heed to her indifference, 
began to sing, “Sweet By and By,” and had got 
half through the first verse when Fanny interrupted 
her, “I don’t like that, I want something to eat; 
I’m about starved.” 

“Mother, I’m hungry,” called Johnny, from the 
lounge. 

“Don’t call mother, Johnny,—she’s busy. I'll 
get you something,” said Nettie. Going into the 
kitchen she toasted and spread a slice of bread for 
each and made some lemonade, which she arranged 
nicely on a tray, and took it in to them, saying, 
“Play we ’re going to have a picnic.” 

“But it isn’t a picnic, and I don’t want to play,” 
said Fanny, taking a glass of lemonade. 

“Say, Nettie, can’t you tell a fellow something,” 
said Johnny, who had been growing more and 
more restless, and longed for a good game. 

Nettie thought for a moment, when a bright idea 
struck her, and she ran out of the room and 
returned in a moment with a ball, which she tossed 
to Johnny, saying, “ Let’s play ball.” 

“Good for you, Nettie,” he exclaimed, “Is n’t 
this jolly 4” 

“Oh, dear, what can I do?” moaned Fanny, as 
she tossed from one side of the bed to the other. 

‘Here, catch the ball,” cried Nettie, as she tossed 
it toward her. 

“Stop, Nettie; I won’t,” replied Fanny, as she 
threw it spitefully on the floor. 

“You’re real mean, Fan;” 
won’t do anything.” 

“ Well, you need n’t call me ‘Fan,’ any way,” she 
responded. 

Just then one of Fanny’s friends, who had had 
the measles, came to see her; and Nettie went into 
the sitting-room and began to put things in order. 
When Freddy woke she gave him some bread and 
milk, and then took him out doors for an hour. 

As she returned her mother met her at the door, 
and said, “I’m sorry, Nettie, but there’s no one 
to take this waist home, and Mrs. Ellis was very 
particular to have it by six o’clock. It’s after 
five now, so you'll have hardly time to get there.” 

For a moment Nettie hesitated, she was so tired; 
but there was no one else to go, so she looked up 
with a smile, and said, “ All right, mother, 17] 
take it.” 

As she reached the end of the lane, whom should 
she meet but Mr. Brigham, their minister, in his 
buggy, with whom she was an especial favorite. 

“You’re just in time,” he said, as he drew in 
the reins and helped her in; “it’s a good deal 
better riding than walking, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Nettie. 

He chatted pleasantly as they drove along, and 
learning that she was going to Mrs. Ellis’s, he 
said that he had a call to make next door, and if 
she would wait for him he would take her home. 

“Oh, I’ve had a lovely drive, mother,” she 
exclaimed, as she entered the door an hour later. 

“T am very glad, dear, for you’ve been a great 
help and comfort all day. I don’t know how I 
could have got through without you.” 


Try, dear, to 


“Don’t you 


said Johnny, “you 


LETTER-BOX. 


Denver, Cot. 
To THE Epiror oF Every Orner Sunpay, — 
We have Every Orner Sunpay at Sunday School, — 
and I take great pleasure in reading it and solving _ 


the puzzles. I will send two puzzles, an enigma 
and a pi puzzle, and will sign a fictitious name until 
the puzzle has been solved. 
From, MOU DS ioe ans gba! 
P.S. I will write next time and send in my 
real name and answers to the puzzles. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 


I ama piece of wood. Change my head and I am 
a number of small animals. Again, and I am a 
time-piece. 

Iam on the water. Change my head and I am 
apparel. Again, and Iam an animal. Again, and 
Tam round a castle. 

I am used in writing. Change my head and I 
am human beings. Again, and I am a number. 
Again, and I am a place for beasts to live in. 
Again, and I am a bog. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Tru bnra swa owl dan mid dna dol, 
Draob no eth roflo het snuseihn pelst, 
Adn thgrouh eht wwionds, nda teh rosod, 
Stwfi ni dna tuo eth lawoswsl etpws. 
C. P. Woop. 


ANAGRAM. 


HATWERVE si rowht nogid ta lal, si thorw\giond 
lewl. 


CHARADE II. 


T am composed of four syllables, 

My first is a girl’s name. 

My second is a kind of hotel. 

My third is a consonant. 

My fourth is the opposite of high. 

My whole is the writer of some very sweet 
poetry. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 4, 2, 13, 18, 12, 19, is a song-bird. 

My 7, 2, 10, 4, is where plush 1s made. 

My 15, 17, 19, does harm in a cellar. 

My 19, 6, 18, is a color. 

My 7, 17, 18, is a human being. 

My 14, 6, 15, 18, all farmers should have. 

My 12, 6, 19, we all do. 

My 1, 5, 13, 12, is a harmful drink. 

My 8, 12, 18, 19, all good Catholics observe. 

My 11, 9, 13, 17, 19, 5, 8, is a term applied to an 
insane person. 

My 16, 6, 7, is a kind of potato. 

My whole was a great poet. W. L. 


ENIGMA X. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 2, 4, 5 is a pronoun. 
My 5, 4, 6, is the opposite to stand. 
My 12, 14, 15, 19, 10, is to shut. 
My 6, 9, 10, is an article, 
My 16, 13, 15, 19, 10, is a small animal. 
My 1, 18, 11, is the name of a small dog. 
My 3, 15, 16, is what some men drink 
My whole is a great discoverer. 
Epita M. Sanperson, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 1. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Epna WHITNEY. 


Enigma I. Letter Box of the Every Orner 
Sunpay. 

Enigma II. Resolution and Independence. 

Enigma III. John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMA’S VISITOR. 
BY L. AMELIA WILDER. 


IMMY is coming over to see you this evening, 

J grandma,” said Bennie, as he rolled an easy- 

chair toward the fire for grandma, while 
Phenie brought her knitting bag. 

“That is very kind of Jimmy,” said grandma, 
smiling a little. 

“Well, he doesn’t do it to be kind, exactly,” 
said Bennie, honestly. “ He’s never seen the kind 
of a grandma you are, you see.” 

“QO-h,” answered grandma, slowly, somewhat 
puzzled. 

“ Yes,” continued Bennie, “his thinks children 
are to be seen and not heard, — so Jimmy says, — 
and she neyer tells stories to him and has nice 
talks ’bout when his father was little, and such 
things; and he don’t hardly b’lieve that Phenie and 
Ihave such nice times since you came as we say 
we do. And if you just would tell us a little story 
or something this evening, I’d be so glad,” and 
Bennie looked anxiously at her, to see if she 
appeared in any way displeased. 

But grandma smiled so cheerfully as she answered, 
“ We'll see; we'll see,” that Bennie was more than 
ever in love with the gentle old lady, who had 
“brought up ” his papa, he would tell you with pride. 

Just then there was a ring at the door-bell, and 
Bennie ran to open the door, feeling sure he should 
find Jimmie there, and so he did, and Bennie 
was fairly trembling with-eagerness as he led him 
to grandma for an introduction. 

They talked of various things for some time, but 
grandma did not forget her promise to Bennie, and 
soon said to him, “I think I never told you the 
story of your papa’s April joke.” 

Then she told them a delightful story of a cross 
old man whom Bennie’s father used often to meet, 
—of how he always answered pleasantly all the 
gruff old man’s surly questions; of many opportu- 
nities he had of doing a favor; and at last, of the 
“splendid April joke” he played, by getting the 
boys all together, and laying up the old rail fence 
about his farm, so strong and tidy that the neigh- 
bor’s cattle and sheep could not break into his 
fields and spoil his crops. 

‘He was never cross to your father again. You 
see that it pays to be polite and kind,” concluded 
grandma. 

“That ’s a good story. I wish my grandma 
would tell stories to me,” said Jimmy. 

“Do you ask her to?” inquired grandma, kindly 

“N-n-o,” stammered Jimmy, “ not exactly; but 
I guess I will, and —I— think —I can do some 
things for her that she would like to have me do, 
too,” he confessed. 

“T’m sure you can,” answered grandma, en- 
couragingly. She had noticed Jimmy watching 
Bennie very earnestly while he brought a foot-stool 
for her feet, picked up her ball of yarn, moved the 
lamp nearer so that she could see her knitting 
better; and she felt sure Jimmy was learning a 
good lesson. 

“ She’s just as nice as you said she was, Bennie,” 
he whispered to Bennie at the door as he bid him 
good-night, “but I guess you do lots of things for 
her ” 

“Oh, I like to,” answered Bennie, earnestly, ‘‘ you 
see I’ve always wanted a grandma.” 


for Every Other Sunday 
HAPPY MOODS —NO 5. 
BY L, N. COOKE. 

HEN mamma finished repeating the stanza 
which ends the last “happy mood,” she 
found the children were asleep, so she 

slipped quietly out of the room. 

A few nights later Ruth suddenly burst out with, 
“Why, mamma, we didn’t have the end of your 
school story! Did we go to sleep ? ” 


“Yes, the story seemed to have a very sooth- 
ing effect; but there was very little more of it. 
Miss Gray expressed much surprise and pleasure 
in receiving our gift. She said it would be a 
pleasant reminder of the many happy hours spent 
in the little schoolroom with us.” 

“And the b’ack-beckies comed next,” chimed in 
Marian. 

“Oh, you little rogue, how well you remember! 
Yes, on the following Saturday we went black- 
berrying. 

“There were three of us to go, cousin Harry, 
cousin Ernest, and myself. An important question 
arose as to who should go to have the care of us. 
Aunt Sarah was not strong enough for such a 
tramp; Grandpapa could not be away for the 
whole day, and Grandmamma,— why, ’t was 1m- 
possible to think of such a thing Saturday, and the 
brick oven to be heated, and the churning to be 
done, and all! It was at last decided that Maria, 
the maid, should go. We children were glad to 
hear this, for Maria wasn’t so very old, and liked 
a good time. 

“At an early hour on Saturday Grandpapa 
carried us in the buggy to the blackberry pasture. 
We were provided with a good dinner, and all the 
baskets and pails the house could furnish. ‘Now 
I’ll tell you how to do it,’ said Harry, who was 
just at that age when boys are very wise, ‘ we’ll 
find the spring, set our dinner basket and extra 
pails by it, and then I’ll show youa place to be- 
gin. It was a good place; and we picked berries, 
laughed and talked, and had a generally jolly time 
My pail was about half full, when I stumbled 
and spilled all my berries. This was rather a 
damper upon our good spirits ; but Maria suggested 
that each of the others give me some berries so 
that we might begin again evenly. It was now 
discovered that Ernest had very few berries, in his 
pail. A decided black streak about his mouth 
testified to his not having been idle, however. We 
picked quite steadily for some time, when Ernest, 
becoming thirsty, started for the spring. On his 
way he ran into a hornet’s nest. Poor little fel- 
low, how the hornets stung him! Maria hurried to 
the brook, found some very moist mud, and applied 
it to the stings as quickly as possible. The pain 
was relieved very soon, but the excitement rather 
upset us. We induced Ernest to lie down upon 
the bank near the brook, and Harry proposed we 
have our dinner. This was a wise proposal, for the 
dinner and some stories from Maria restored us to 
our former good spirits. 

“One of her stories was about a man and his wife 
who went berrying. They suddenly found a bear 
quite near them, also berrying. The man had a 
gun, but he did not dare to fire upon the bear. He 
drew his wife away, and setting her to watch, he 
started for help. She kept as close watch as she 
could, but by the time the man returned with other 
men his bearship had walked out of sight. 

“«That man was a coward,’ exclaimed Harry, 
‘I'd just like to see a bear, —I’d fix him,’ 

“+ Well, I’m going to work again,’ said Maria, 
‘we’ve got to work with a will to get all these bas- 
kets filled.’ 

“So to work we all went, [larry going into the 
next field, where the berries were ‘thick as spatter,’ 
he said. For a long time quiet reigned, then there 
was a loud shriek from Harry. We might have 
been much frightened if the shriek had not turned 
into a laugh before we could get to him. He was 
picking berries very intently, and thinking of that 
man in the story, when he heard a noise, and saw 
the bushes move. He began to shriek ‘ bear,’ but 
before he got the word out a good-sized calf pushed 
its head into sight. 

“This was the last of our adventures for the 
day. At four o’clock Grandpapa found us, tired 
and hungry, and with scratched hands and faces. 
Our baskets were not all filled, but we were the 
happy possessors of eight quarts of luscious black- 
berries.” 


Ber Other Sunday. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Every Orner Sunpay family is so large 
and scattered so widely that the Editoris obliged to 
stop and think when he refers to the times and 
seasons of the year ; because our young readers are 
doing different things at the same time, as they may 
be situated in different parts of the country. In 
New England the boys are thinking of the chest- 
nut trees, and Jack Frost is opening the burrs for 
them ; but the boys do not wait for Jack, and take to 
clubs and stones, we notice, as helps. ‘The girls are 
looking up autumn flowers, and trimming the 
churches with asters and golden-rod, and finding the 
best apples in the orchards. Now and then on the 
country road is heard the sound of the pumpkin 
vine, as it has been made into a whistle by some 
lad. Then in Florida, where other members of our 
family live, the boys and girls are waiting the 
coming of cooler weather, are seeing the oranges 
grow larger and riper, and they expect to behold 
soon the stream of Northern visitors flowing along 
the railroads and rivers. Off in California, at the 
south, they are enjoying very different pleasures 
from that which falls to those up in Oregon. The 
young reader who lives in Chicago is taking his last 
looks at the grand “ White City.” But in all these 
and other conditions, there is one general fact, and 
that is that they are enjoying both the privileges of 
study and also the other call to the Sunday-School 
class. It depends a great deal upon our young 
folks themselves as to whether a Sunday School 
shall be attractive and bright and something 
cherished. If they join with the teachers to the 
best of their ability in a hearty interest and a 
prompt attendance, we predict that the winter will 
yield a great deal of delight and profit. 

Referring to the engravings in this number, the 
one on the first page is quite striking. We know 
that the power of music is great; here we see how 
even the canine race can be carried away by it. 
These dogs lift up their heads and try to sing out in 
company with the little girl’s violin. We can 
imagine the woods resounding with this peculiar 
musical effect. By the way, we see that girls are 
learning to play on the violin more than ever. And 
why not? It is one of the finest instruments made. 
Often is it used in the Sunday-School exercises, and 
only a few Sundays ago we heard it in the choir of 
the church, with fine effect. Old people remember 
that in New England, years ago, a great many 
instruments were used in the choir, such as the 
base-viol and clarionet. It is not improbable that 
we may come back to these things again. The 
bright face on the inside page greets the Editor and 
through him all the readers with a bright “Good- 
morning.” ‘The boy is on his way to school, and in 
his hand, not seen, a bundle of books and the lunch. 
He has decorated his hat from something picked up 
on the way. Now here is the smiling face of the 
willing pupil The third picture represents a great 
deal of terror in a very small body. Left alone by 
the nurse, these social hens have crept too near for 
baby’s comfort, and all she wishes just now is that 
they should go away. There is no proof in the 
picture that these strolling hens intend to do any 
such thing. What will be the result of all this 
trouble the picture does not tell. 

It is certain that there will bea large attendance 
at the Annual Meeting, at West Newton, Mass.., 
October 25 and 26. The Editor looks forward with 
pleasure to meeting many of the kind friends of 
Every Orner Sunpay and of taking them by the 
hand. 
guise and come face to face with the many earnest 
and devoted workers who are pushing forward our 
cause 1nso many ways. Many are the pleasant ties 
already made with individuals as yet unknown by 
face to him. 


He can then emerge from his editorial dis- ~ 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue number of Sunday Schools and churches 
contributing to the treasury of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society for. the past financial year, 
ending October 1, is larger than at any time in 
the previous history of the organization. This is a 
very encouraging fact, considering the hard times, 
and shows the wider interest which is being taken 
in the religious and moral training of the young. 

# ok 

Tun Saturday afternoon Talks at Boston on the 
one-topic graded lesson system have started in admir- 
ably. ‘The attendance has been good, and the 
handling of the subjects is made very interesting. 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford has been the leader of the 
Intermediate and Advanced grades, which hold 
sessions together, and Miss Kate L. Brown has 
unfolded the Primary Lesson. The hours of meet- 
ing are two p.m. for the Primary, and three o’clock 
for the elder grades. Rev. W. H. Lyon will take 
some of the Talks, and there will be different lead- 
ers during the winter for the Primary. 

* & & 

Tur sale of the leaflets for the above-mentioned 
lessons is very satisfactory The first edition was 
for two thousand of each leaflet, but owing to the 
demand, the Unitarian Sunday-School Society is 
now printing three thousand. The use of them is 
quite general over the country, East and West. 
These leaflets contain the Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced grades, but if any school wishes them 
separate all that is necessary is to tear them apart, 
It was thought adyisable to send them out to- 
gether, allowing the schools to divide them if they 
so desired. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday School in Minneapolis is 
starting up again. We feel that there ought to be 
a most successful work done in that city among 
the young people, and we doubt not it will come. 

 * ee 

Tur Unitarian Sunday School in Denver is quite 
large and flourishing, and has an average attendance 
of one hundred and eighty-three, with sixteen 
classes. There isa Sunday morning kindergarten, 
for the benefit of those mothers who cannot attend 
church without their little ones. This is anew fea- 
ture, but already successful, Even babies in arms 
are taken care of at that time. Then there is a 
regular Sunday-School kindergarten at half-past 
twelve. In addition to the regular work there is a 
Young People’s Club, a “Lend a Hand” (of fifty- 
three members), and a Religious Guild. There is a 
great deal of philanthropic work carried on by the 
scholars, — one class of young ladies raised last year 
about seventy-five dollars, which was devoted to 
charity. Another class of young men has been 
helping to educate an Indian girl. The general 
collections in the school average about two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. This school is strong at 
singing, employing a precentor as well as a pianist 
Mr. C. BE. Montague is the faithful and energetic 
superintendent, and with his vigorous associates, 
the promise of the year is very good. 
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Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society endeavors — 
always to supply any demands for charts, maps, . 


mottoes, and pictures, as far as the material at hand 
will allow, for the decoration of the walls of Sun- 
day-School rooms. It is always pleasant for chil- 


dren to see objects on the wall that delight or 


educate the eye and the mind. 
* * & 


CANDIDATES preaching in the pulpit of the 
“Meeting-House Hill Church” (Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
formerly pastor), at Dorchester, Boston, always 


come away with a warm admiration for the over- 
flowing Sunday School which is to be found there. 
Mr. George W. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been superin- 
tendent for many years; and to him and his faithful 
co-workers great credit is due for the prosperity 
which now attends this Sunday School. Mr. R. C. 
Humphreys, Treasurer of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, is a prominent teacher and worker 
in this church and school. 


* * * 


Tuer Unitarian Sunday-School Society has two 


books preparing for the press, which will be issued 
during the winter. The first is, “he Growth of 
Unitarianism Since the Reformation,” by Rev. F. B. 
Mott. ‘This has greatly for its basis a biographical 
treatment. The second work is a thoroughly revised 
edition of “ Home Travel through Bible Lands,” by 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland — It will prove a most valua- 
ble aid to all Sunday Schools, imparting accurate 
information concerning Bible lands and characters. 


AnnuaL Mertinc of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society in the First Unitarian Church (Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes, Pastor), West Newton, Mass., October 
25 and 26, 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Wednesday, October, 25, 7.45 P. M. Address 
by Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. 

Thursday, October 26, Forenoon. 9.00 A. M. 
Devotional Meeting conducted by Rev. Howard N 
Brown, of Brookline, Mass. ; 

9.45 to 11.00. Business Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, Reading of Directors’ 
Report, Election of Officers, and Miscellaneous 
Business. 

11.00 to 12.20. Four twenty-minute addresses as 
follows: I. Rev. Pitt Dillingham, Brockton, Mass. 
Topic, “The Latest Word Concerning Educational 
Methods.” IL. Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 
Topic, “The Latest Word Concerning Primary 
Work.” IIL Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Topic, “The Latest Word Concerring 
Character-Building”’ IV. Rev, J. P. Forbes, 
Taunton, Mass. Topic, “ The Latest Word Con- 
cerning Religious Training.” 

12.20 to 1.00. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each, 

1.00 to 200. Intermission and Collation. : 

Afternoon: 2.00 to 2.30 P, M. Opening of After- 
noon Session and ‘Transaction of unfinished busi- 
ness. ; 

2.30 to 3.80. Three twenty-minute addresses - 
I. Miss Helen A. Whittier, Lowell, Mass, Topic, 
“Sunday-School Teaching as Affected by Modern 
Thought.’’ IL. Rev. Frank L. Phalen, Concord, N. 


H. Topic, ‘How to Interest the Chureh in the - 


Sunday School.” III. Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, Harlem, N. Y. ‘Topic, “ How to Interest 
Young Men in Sunday-School Work.” 

3.80 to 4.15. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

4.15. Adjournment 
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